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DUTIES OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Wirnin one month from this day, probably not less than 
twenty-five hundred of the Common Schools of Massachusetts 
will commence their winter term. As the day is known on 
which so many important voyages are to be begun, it is well 
to see if the vessels are sea-worthy, well-provisioned, and 
officered. 

So far as our winter schools are concerned, November is the 
grand preparation month. It is the time when schoolhouses 
are put in order, —if put in order at all, — when apparatus is 
supplied, books provided, and, mere than all else, when teachers 
are usually examined. During this month, the vast majority 
of school committees in Massachusetts must meet their duties, 
as it were, face to face, and either earn the merit of a faithful 
performance, or incur the egregious guilt of neglect. There 
can no longer be any evasion or postponement. ‘The last sands 
are running. Duty done, or duty not done, is about to be 
written against their names in ineffaceable characters. 

We deem this a fit opportunity to say a few words to our co- 
laborers and friends, the school committees of Massachusetts. 
We wish to address them on a few topics of public duty, ac- 
knowledged to be not only important, but paramount, — name- 
ly, the means of improving the young, of advancing the welfare 
of the state and of the race. Precious interests are at stake. 
An eventful struggle is going on between good and evil. The 
world needs reforming. We have emerged from barbarism, 
and call ourselves civilized ; but our civilization needs civilizing. 
If mankind cannot be made better than they now are, it is 
matter for infinite regret that Noah’s ark had not sprung a-leak, 
and foundered, with all its passengers, when the waters were 
at the deepest. It is thought, by those who know most on the 
subject, that school committees, and others engaged in the sacred 
cause of education, are more worthy than any other class of 
men, to be considered as the pilots, who are directing the course 
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of the bark that contains all the precious interests of mankind, 
and steering it either for its rescue or its ruin. 

What is the subject matter of the committees’ duties? The 
number of schools which will commence within one month 
from this time, in Massachusetts alone, may be estimated at 
twenty-five hundred. ‘The average number of scholars belong- 
ing to them will not vary far from fifty each. It will be equal, 
therefore, to one hundred and twenty-five thousand children in 
the whole. It is not given to mortal imagination to conceive the 
extent and the preciousness of the interests involved in the wel- 
fare of this great company of children. ‘The ensuing school 
term will exert a mighty influence over them for good or for 
evil; and the fountain, the source, the radiating point of that 
influence, is to be the character and qualifications of the school 
teachers. These teachers, the committees are to examine. 
Not one of them can legally gain possession of a school with- 
out the consent of the committee. The school committee must 
open the door for their admission, or, like a thief and a robber, 
they must climb in by some other way. Examination, then, is 
the touchstone. If properly applied, it will separate the true 
from the false, the pure metal from the base. 

Consider, in the first place, what our schools would be, if 
candidates for teaching were subjected to no test, in regard to 
their fitness or qualification. It is almost an analogous case, 
to consider what our currency, would be if there were no as- 
sayer of the mint to expose adulterated coin, or no counterfeit 
detecters to prevent the circulation of spurious notes. The 
motives to fraud are almost as strong in the one case as in the 
other. As a general rule, —almost a universal one, —are not 
the ignorant and incompetent more self-esteeming, more exor- 
bitant, more clamorous, than those whom culture has made, or 
has even begun to make, conscious of their deficiencies? Mod- 
esty and self-diffidence have no place to stand upon, until a 
man begins to know his deficiencies. A perfectly ignorant 
man, like an animal, does not know that there is any thing 
lying outside of his own narrow circle of knowledge. And 
hence it is, that really intelligent men act under a class of re- 
straints whose obligations the ignorant never feel. 

The difference in regard to moral attributes is still more 
striking. Suppose a candidate for teaching to be actuated by 
no higher motive than how he.can get his bread and butter 
most easily ; or how he can spend a winter most comfortably, 
and with least exposure to the inclemencies of the season ; or 
how, in the shortest time, he can obtain the most money to 
help forward some other plan; or by what means, for the 
coming three months, he can work the least, and have the most 
time for frolic and laughter ; — for the period of three months 3s 
as much of the future as many ever embrace in their plan of 
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life; — and suppose, with such low aims, such sordid or igno- 
ble motives, a school is sought for the ensuing season, will such 
a seeker ever be restrained from taking any school, by a sense 
of his unfitness for its requirements? Will he not be ready to 
attempt to teach any thing which childish or parental folly may 
desire, without any reference to the scholar’s benefit in learning, 
or his own capacity for teaching? And, on the other hand, will 
he not be equally ready to strike any study from the list, how- 
ever important it may be, if either his own incapacity to teach 
it, or the child’s whimsical disinclination to study it, shall so 
counsel? Will not such a teacher, too, manage and govern the 
school with reference to his own personal ease or caprice, 
rather than on those eternal principles of benevolence and jus- 
tice which lie under the whole length of existence ? 

In the first struggle of competition between the unprincipled 
and the well-principled, the former have an advantage. The 
honest can use none but honest means. ‘To the dishonest, all 
means which will subserve their purpose are equally welcome. 
In the long-run, to be sure, integrity and high-mindedness are 
sure to prevail over knavish arts; but in the first encounter, 
and before the latter can be exposed, they have a temporary 
advantage. Now, this temporary advantage may be all that a 
man needs to secure a temporary place ; and, as a general rule, 
the office of teacher is only temporary. 

Most emphatically, then, is not this a case for an arbiter? 
Who is to secure the prize to the most deserving, if not some 
umpire who can investigate the merits of the respective claim- 
ants or candidates, and who means honestly to decide upon 
their contending titles to it? This umpirage the school com- 
mittee must execute. Their station, therefore, requires, — 

1. Intecriry.—A school committee man is exposed to many 
temptations. His personal friends, or the relatives of his 
friends, may be candidates for the post of teacher. Perhaps a 
son or a daughter of one who has conferred personal favors 
upon himself is an applicant, and a refusal will be taken as 
ingratitude. Pecuniary considerations, means of support, per- 
haps subsistence itself, may be at stake. A committee man is 
a physician, and recoils from giving offence to a family circle, 
among whom he has a lucrative practice. Or he is a lawyer, 
and knows how easy it is for an old client to pass by his door 
to seek counsel from the office of another. Or he is a clergy- 
man, and knows that the imaginations of some of his people 
are already beginning to luxuriate in the greener pastures of 
another shepherd. Or he is ambitious of filling some munici- 
pal office, and understands that paradoxical law of the ballot- 
box,— more extraordinary than the hydrostatical one, — by 
Which a single vote may be made to balance, and even to turn 
the scale against, all the rest. Or,— for even our virtues may 
become our tempters, — he is kind-hearted, and cherishes peace 
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with all mankind, and therefore is seduced to make a small 
present good balance a great future evil. Now, against the 
weight of such perilous motives as these, what, but the poise 
of integrity, can maintain the equilibrium of the mind ? 

2. A school committee man should have sounp common 
sense. An individual of strong natural sense, and conversant 
with men and with affairs, is often able to form a correct and 
almost intuitive judgment. He has a natural sagacity, which 
is a more unerring guide to truth than any formal logic ever 
can be. For all logical disquisitions, true premises are as neces- 
sary as true processes. If the premises be not true, while the 
processes are so, the result must be infallibly wrong. A man 
arguing from wrong premises has but one chance of arriving at 
correct conclusions; and that is, by making a mistake. As 
truth, however, is only one, while error is infinite, the chances 
are as infinity to one, that his mistake, if he makes one, will 
lead him, not to truth, but to some other error than the one 
towards which his logical processes pointed. Buta man of sound 
sense, and practical acquaintance with men, often forms a just 
and quick estimate of character, and can predict such results as 
grow out of demeanor, temperament, and disposition, with a 
high degree of certainty. Now; it is this kind of intelligence 
and judgment which a school committee man should bring to 
the discharge of his duty, when about to sit in judgment on 
the fitness or unfitness of a candidate. 

3. A committee man should have a general acquaintance with 
ALL THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, and with the 
branches of study to be taught in the school. At least, there 
should always be some members upon the board who are 
familiar with the studies to be taught, and with the best modes 
of teaching them. But how can a man, who is unacquainted 
with the best rules and authorities for the pronunciation of 
words, decide upon the accuracy or inaccuracy of a candidate’s 
pronunciation ; or examine a school, and rectify the errors in 
enunciation which the pupils may commit. He may expatiate, 
as once did a committee man, before a school, upon “the infi- 
nite value of pro-noun-sa-tion ; but his oral teachings, however 
true, can never rectify the mis-teachings of his example. 

If a committee man is ignorant, the examination must neces- 
sarily be a sham, in which the dignity of the office cannot pre- 
serve the officer from contempt. 

If a committee man feels officially obliged to ask some ques- 
tions, and yet is ignorant of the appropriate questions, or classes 
of questions, to be asked, he is necessitated to ask inappropriate 
ones ; for no others are left for him ; — he must ask such ques- 
tions as furnish no test of the capacity or incapacity, the fitness 
or the unfitness, of the candidate. 

We have known a case where the only question put to the 
candidate was, “ How much do two and three make ?”” Would 
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not an intelligent teacher feel that the whole subject was bur- 
lesqued, and himself insulted, by such an examination ? 

All the qualifications above enumerated are indispensable in 
a school committee, and the obligations they involve must be 
discharged before the opening of the school. Other qualifica- 
tions and duties, not less important, come into requisition after 
the school has been commenced; but we must defer our 
remarks upon these until a subsequent number. 











THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


(Tis useful institution held its 17th annual session on the 
25th of August last, at Plymouth, Mass. The meeting was 
unusually well attended, and the lectures were of a very high 
order. ‘T'he discussions, too, were more spirited than on for- 
mer occasions. We do not know that we shall be able to 
obtain a full account of the exercises; but the Old Colony Me- 
morial has preserved one specimen of them, which we venture 
to transfer to our pages, although at the risk of proving that our 
Publisher is a Day-Dreamer. The Plymouth Memorial’s ac- 
count is as follows : — ] 


Governor Carver’s Speecu. —At the close of a very ani- 
mated and instructive discussion, which took place at the recent 
session of the American Institute of Instruction in Plymouth, 
after three lectures had, by an unexpected coincidence, been 
delivered on the necessity of moral and religious instruction at 
home, and in our schools, Mr. William B. Fowle, of Boston, 
tose, and made the following remarks : — 


“Mr. President ; When this discussion commenced, I thought 
I had some ideas that I should like to express, in confirma- 
tion of the important sentiments so well expressed by the 
lecturers. But my mind, during this discussion, has drunk in 
so many ideas, that my own poor thoughts are weighed down 
beneath them, so that it would be difficult for me to find them. 
The evening, sir, is nearly spent, and the time for repose, and 
perchance for dreams, is at hand. May I be excused, then, if, 
in a few words, I relate a dream of last night, that seems to 
have some bearing upon the subject which has this day and 
evening occupied our attention. I should not detain the audi- 
ence at this late hour, were not dreams made of such flighty 
materials, that, unless told when they are fresh, it is difficult 
to tell them at all, —in this respect very strongly resembling 
the lessons so often committed to memory in our schools, 
which must be recited as soon as learned, lest they should be 
irrecoverably forgotten. 
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‘| had the happiness, a day or two ago, sir, to be present at 
the dedication of the new Normal Schoolhouse at Bridgewater, 
and to see the chief magistrate of our Commonwealth speaking 
in the midst of us, as if he were really one of us, —a delightful 
sight, which has been imitated in our presence this afternoon,* 
I listened earnestly to his words, which were mainly upon the 
subject that has pervaded the exercises of the Institute to-day, 
and, immediately turning my steps towards the Rock of Plym- 
outh, the cradle of free schools, is it strange, sir, that, when 
deep sleep came upon me, I should have dreamed dreams, and 
seen visions ? 

“ Methought we were all here, and had just done what we 
have just done, — rejoiced in our privileges, and glorified the 
Pilgrims, whose wisdom and self-denial had secured them to us. 
At that moment, sir, a noble form,— which, from its resem- 
blance to the most prominent figure in the painting that adorns 
your Pilgrim Hall, I took to be that of your first governor, 
Carver, —arose in the midst of our assembly, and, as nearly 
as I can recollect, thus addressed us : — 

‘“ Descendants of the Pilgrims! ye are welcome to this spot. 
It gladdens my heart to see that ye possess divers means that 
we lacked in our day of small things; that ye enjoy so many 
advantages of which we, poor exiles, were deprived. Ye have 
the advantage of two hundred years of experience, and ye have 
seminaries set apart like the schools of the prophets. Ye have 
‘ peace in your borders, and prosperity in your palaces.’ (Psalm 
exxil. 7.) — [The governor was careful to give chapter and verse 
for every thing he asserted.t] Unlike the poor outcasts in the 
wilderness, ye have many books, also, in which ye may read 
what relates to your important calling ; and I hope ye take heed 
to them, and especially to the Common School Journal, put 
forth by a scribe ready to every good work, and instructed in 
all wisdom, like unto him who built up the neglected walls of ' 
Jerusalem. (Ezra ii. 6.) We had but one book in our day, to 
which we could go for direction; but, peradventure, when ye 
are divided about questions which edify not, and perplexed 
about matters that minister not unto godliness, ye may do well 
to take heed to that book, which was the only manual of your 
fathers. 

“When ye are troubled in the matter of discipline, and know 
not how to treat your erring pupils, ye may follow the advice 
of the apostle, and speak the truth in love, (Eph. iv. 15,) 
not avenging yourselves, but suffering long and being kind. 
For, what is recorded of Peter, (Matt. xviii. 21,) but that he 


* The lieutenant-governor had just delivered one of the three lectures al- 
luded to. 

t The reporter might have added that the solemn mention of chapter and 
verse, after every quotation from the Scriptures, contributed not a little to the 
interest of this singular address. 
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said, ‘ Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him? — till seven times? And Jesus said unto him, J 
‘say not unto thee till seven times, but until seventy times seven.’ 
And when ye have forgiven your offending pupils seventy 
times seven times, if they are not improved, ye will assuredly 
be; for we are told, (Prov. xvi. 32,) that ‘ better is he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city ;’ or, 1 would rever- 
entially add, than he that beateth a child. Ye will be careful to 
urge upon your pupils to obey their parents, and yourselves, who 
should be as parents to them; but, before ye enforce obedience 
by the rod, ye will do well to follow the hint of the apostle, 
(Eph. i. 1,) and show them that ‘this is right.’ And if ye 
be troubled for a rule by which they may conduct towards 
their fellows, instead of giving them a treatise on moral and 
social duties, to be committed to memory, ye will do well to 
give them only that single sentence of our Master, which con- 
tains the essence of all the codes that ever were written, — 
‘ Whatsoever ye would that others should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.’ (Matt. viii. 2.) And in the great matter of religious 
instruction, of which ye are unnecessarily shy, ye must never 
forbear to teach the young to ‘fear God and keep his com- 
mandments ;’ and ye must do this in such wise that ye may 
plead the authority of the inspired writer, who declares ( Eccles. 
xii. 13) that this comprises ‘the whole duty of man.’ 

‘But and if ye say, this antiquated manual may be consult- 
ed in the matter of morals and religion, but is no guide in 
teaching the Humanities, let me inquire whether, in Astronomy, 
ye are careful, after teaching your pupils the size, and distance, 
aud movements, of the heavenly host, to teach them also that 
‘the heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork?’ (Psalm xix. 1.) And when ye show 
them the triumphs of the human intellect in the discovery of 
worlds that are invisible, and of laws that are marvellous, do 
ye, when ye thus lead them to ‘consider the heavens, the work 
of his fingers,’ abase their pride by asking them, ‘ What ts 
man,’ compared with the Maker of all these worlds? (Psalm 
vil. 3 and 4.) 

“In Geography, ye, no doubt, teach them of the earth and 
its productions ; but do ye early impress upon their hearts that 
‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the earth and 
they that dwell therein’? (Psalm xxiv. 1.) And when ye 
prove to them, as ye may by comparison, that ‘the lines have 
fallen to them in pleasant places, and they have a goodly heri- 
tage,’ (Psalm xvi. 6,) do ye tell them, ‘ Not unto us, poor exiles, 
who were as clay in the hands of the potter,’ (Jer. xvii. 6,) 
‘no, not unto us, poor sinners, but unto God belongeth all the 
glory’? 

“So, in Natural Philosophy, when ye fail, as ye well may, 
to teach them the nature and laws of light, do ye tell them of 
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‘that Light which hath come into the world,’ and of the con- 
demnation which awaiteth those who prefer darkness to it’? 
(John in. 19.) 

“Ye have a science called Physiology, and ye demonstrate to 
the young that they ‘are fearfully and wonderfully made ;’ but 
do ye also teach them of Him who made them, and who, of 
course, ‘knoweth their frame’? And when they see, as they 
must, the deformities of mind and of body that mar this image 
of God, do ye always justify his ways, and teach them that 
‘ God made man, yea, and woman too, upright, but they have 
both sought out many inventions’? (Eccles. vii. 29.) Ye 
talk to them of the blood, and its wonderful circulation through 
the heart; but do ye ever point them to that command which 
saith, ‘ My son, give me thine heart’? (Prov. xxiii. 26.) Ye 
speak to them of the lungs, and of the revivifying effect of res- 
piration, but do ye as often mention to them the Being ‘in 
whose hand their breath is’? (Job xii. 10.) Ye also show them 
the stomach, and explain, as well as ye can, the wonderful 
work of digestion and assimilation; but do ye faithfully warn 
the young against that idolatry ‘which maketh of this organ a 
god’? (Phil. iii. 19.) 

“So, in Grammar, when ye teach them that ‘ words fitly 
spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of silver,’ (Prov. xxv. 
2,) do ye also warn them of that part of speech, that class of 
words not mentioned in any popular grammar, those ‘ zdle words, 
for every one of which they must give an account in the day 
of judgment’? (Matt. xii. 36.) 

“In Reading, too, ye cumber your books with rules, and 
marks, and accerits, and slides, and what-nots, and in a thou- 
sand such ways ye endeavor to make up for the want of intel- 
ligence in the child, or of skill in the teacher ; but have ye ever 
found a rule equal to that in Nehem. viii. 8? I trow not. 
‘And Ezra opened the book in the sight of the people. And 
they read in the book distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused 
the people to understand the reading.’ 

“In Drawing, ye enable your pupils to imitate the works of 
God ; but when ye give them ‘ line upon line,’ do ye also give 
them ‘ precept upon precept’? And with all their drawing, do 
ye teach them to ‘draw nigh unto God, that he may draw 
nigh unto them’? (James iv. 8.) 

‘In Arithmetic, ye are careful to teach numeration; but do 
ye aim to teach the young ‘ so to number their days as to apply 
their hearts unto wisdom’? (Psalm xc. 12.) Ye teach them 
the rules of Loss and Gain, and Barter and Exchange ; but do 
ye ever put to them the problem, ‘ What doth it profit a man 
to gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’ or that other 
problem, ‘ What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’ 
(Matt. xvi. 26.) And when ye teach the Rule of Three, do 
ye name to them the only Three that the apostle says shall 
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abide, viz. Faith, Hope, and Charity? Caution them, if ye do, 
to be careful not to multiply the first and second together, and 
divide by the third;—the world has done this too long al- 
ready ;—but rather teach them to multiply all three into each 
other, and raise them all to the highest power possible. 

“ Moreover, ye teach them Music; but what doth it profit, 
if they are not prepared to sing ‘the song of Moses and the 
Lamb’? (Rev. xv. 3.) Ye teach them Writing ; but do ye 
teach them how little it profiteth to write never so well, if their 
‘names are not written in the Lamb’s book of life’? (Rev. 
xxi. 27.) 

“Finally, ye teach them Book-keeping ; but do ye teach 
them that by the trial-balance they are all proven bankrupts 
before God, and that their works have all come short of his 
glory? Do ye often speak to them of those accounts which 
they must render, whose only items are thoughts and actions, 
aud whose auditor will be the Judge of the quick and the dead ? 
(Acts x. 47.) 

“Ye may have more manuals than your fathers, and these 
ye ought to read; but woe unto you if you neglect to study 
and teach the other.”’ 


Such, my fellow-teachers, was the address of one of the 
founders of the New England system of free schools. You see 
the drift of it. He feared that in our teaching we had departed 
from the custom of our fathers, which led them to improve 
every opportunity of making their children wiser and better, as 
well as more intelligent, by turning their thoughts to God, and 
duty, and to that future world, without which this world would 
only be a mockery. Iam sorry to have detained you so long, 
but, as very few words of the first governor have come down to 
our day, and as no one else appears to have heard his speech, I 
feel bound to report it to you as fully as I can. 





[For the Common School Journal. } 
DESCRIPTION OF A GOOD SCHOOL. 


No. IV. 


Mr. Eprtor; Some time ago, I set out to give a definition or 
description of a good school.* My definition will not be a very 
long one, though I am a long time in giving it. 

In previous numbers I have said that a good school required, 
first, a good location; second, a well-constructed and a well- 
furnished building ; third, good text books; and fourth, a good 
teacher. And of each of these I have attempted to point out 
the essential qualities, or ingredients. I now add, — 


“ See pp. 17, 42, and 7] of the present volume 
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V. That a good school, or a school in order to be in the 
highest degree good, must have the supervision of an intelligent, 
efficient, and faithful committee ; and it must be an object of 
deep and general interest among parents, and throughout the 
community where it is kept. This is a point of vital impor- 
tance, and too obvious to need much illustration. Much, very 
much, is intrusted to the school committee, — such as the 
procuring and examination of teachers, the selection of class 
books, determining the course of studies, and the general disci- 
pline of the school. No greater municipal responsibility can be 
assumed. How cana school be good, where this work is done 
badly! Again, if parents would secure a good school for their 
children, they must feel and manifest a deep interest in its pros- 
perity. Who ever knew a flourishing Common School, which 
did not stand high in the regard of the district or commu- 
nity where it was placed,— which was not an object of their 
deep and especial interest? No one. ‘Take the best village 
school in New England, and let it cease to be an object of the 
particular sympathy and regard of the fathers and mothers in 
that village, and it will dwindle and die like blighted vegetation. 
And between parents, committees, and teachers, there should 
subsist the most entire harmony of sentiment and action. 
Parents, in many ways, can show their interest in the school, 
and exert upon it a most happy influence, — by seeing that their 
children are constant and punctual in their attendance, by 
speaking with them about their school and their studies, by en- 
couraging and assisting them in their lessons, and especially by 
visiting the school. To this parental interest I attach much 
importance. Wherever its influence is felt, it will make all the 
difference between stagnation and healthful action, —death and 
life. Committees, teachers, scholars feel its life-giving and 
onward-propelling power. They all do more, and do better, by 
being made to feel that they and their doings are an object of 
interest, —are looked after. This is human nature. The 
preacher who knows or believes that his church, the next Sab- 
bath, will be filled with intelligent, interested hearers, will, for 
that very reason, write a better sermon than he would other- 
wise do. Will he, can he, much care how that is written 
which he knows few or none will come to hear? Daniel 
Webster will task his powers to the utmost, and make a better 
speech, if great interest is felt in the subject and the occasion, 
and especially if distinguished members of the other house are 
present to hear him, and if he sees the galleries crowded with 
the ¢lite of the capital. The same principle operates in 
the schoolroom. ‘Teachers and pupils all feel its propelling 
power. Every parent who visits the schoolroom confers on 
the school a great and abiding good. If parents have time which 
they know not how to dispose of, — even five minutes, — let 
them visit the schoolroom. Let them go on examination days, 
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and on other days, and show their children that they are 
interested in what is there going forward. ‘There is hardly an 
earthly doom I should more dread to encounter than to be 
required to keep up the character of a school, in a community 
where all interest in its fate had perished. It would be like 
attempting to sustain life in an exhausted receiver. 

VI. In a system of schools, there should be unity and cor- 
respondence of action between the several gradations, — entire 
harmony and frequent conference among the teachers. The 
whole should move as one machine, each part fulfilling its 
proper office at the proper time. Let the departments of the 
several schools be well defined, and let the work appropriated to 
each school be well done. Let nothing of it be left for the 
next grade; and let there be no reaching forward after, or an- 
ticipating the work of a successor. Let what properly belongs 
to another and higher department be done there. And finally, 
let every teacher leave the impress of thorough and finished 
workmanship on his pupils, as they pass from beneath his hand. 

I have thus attempted to point out briefly some of the leading 
characteristics of a good school. It must have a good house, 
which must be well furnished with the means and facilities of in- 
struction. It must have a good teacher; and a good teacher | 
have attempted to describe. He must be a whole man, physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally, thoroughly furnished for all 
his work. A good school must be a place in which the facul- 
lies are trained, where the pupil is made acquainted with those 
laws, principles, and duties, which it greatly concerns both his 
usefulness and his happiness to know. It must enjoy the super- 
vision of an intelligent, efficient, and faithful committee, and 
enlist inits behalf the codperation of parents and the sympathies 
of the community. 

I have thus, as I proposed, given you, not a full-drawn picture, 
but afew of the prominent features of a good school. In my 
next, I may speak of some of the existing defects in our Com- 
mon Schools. P. 





{For the Common School Journal.) 


HOW TO TEACH, ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


I nore that the following suggestions respecting some points 
concerning the elements of Algebra, may be found of use. 


+a, or, as it is written when no quantity precedes it, a, 
signifies that the units in a are to be added. 

—a signifies that the units in a are to be subtracted. 

If a is connected with an additive quantity, it increases the 


number of additive units. 
If a is counected with a subtractive quantity larger than 


itself, it diminishes the number of subtractive units. 
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If —a is connected with an additive quantity larger than 
itself, it diminishes the number of additive units. 

If —a is connected with a subtractive quantity, it increases 
the number of subtractive units. 

If a is connected with 5, the expression is written b +a, or 
a+, and signifies that all the units in 6 and all in a are 
additive. 

If ais connected with —6, the expression is written —} +a, 
or a-—b, and signifies that the units in a are to be added, and 
those in 5 subtracted. 

If —a is connected with 6, the expression is written b—a, 
or —a +4, and signifies that the units in @ are to be subtracted 
and those in 6 added. 

If —a is connected with —b, the expression is written 
—b—a, or —a—48, and signifies that the units in @ and those 
in b are to be subtracted. 

It is recommended to teachers to write similar expressions, 
and call upon the pupils to interpret them. 

The expression b+-a, or a+-6, may be written (6+-a), or 
(a+), without the written sign, which is, in such cases, 
always “nderstood, and signifies that the sum of the units in a 
and 6 is additive, or to be added. Hence may be written this 
equality or equation; a+5b=(a+5), expressing the obvious 
truth, that it is the same thing to add the units in a and those 
in 6, as to add the sum of the units in a and 6. 

a—b=(a—b) means that to add a and subtract 0 is the 
same as to add the difference between the number of units in 
a and those in 6, provided a is the larger. 

This leads us to remark on the essential sign. We frequently 
hear of plus added to plus, and of minus added to minus ; of 
adding or subtracting plus, and of adding or subtracting minus. 
These forms may be compendious substitutes for the truth; 
but, in themselves, they convey no ideas. Would it not be 
better for teachers not to use them early? 

The essential sign of an operation is the sign which is to be 
attached to the result of that operation. Thus, if we are required 
to add 7 and subtract 5, the essential sign of that operation 
is +, because we have, as the result of the operation, to add 2. 

Again, we are required to add 6 and subtract 8. The essen- 
tial sign of this operation is —, because we have, as the result 
of this operation, to subtract 2. 

The essential sign of a—b is +, if a is the larger; and it is 
—, if bis the larger. Hence the expression (a—b) signifies 
that the difference between a and b is to be added, or to be 
subtracted, as a or b is the larger. 

—a—b=—(a+5) signifies that to subtract a, and then to 
subtract 6, is the same as to subtract the sum of a and 6. The 
essential sign in this case is —. 

The teacher may give his pupils any necessary amount of 
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practice in the above, by writing, and requiring them to write, 
different forms of expression, and obtaining from them the 
interpretation. It is obvious that the practice needs not be con- 
fined to single letters, nor to two terms. 

a—b=(a—b) may also be written —(b—a), because, as 
has just been stated, a—b is either the addition of the units 
by which a exceeds 4, or the subtraction of the units by which 
6 exceeds a. 

We will consider this expression —(b—a) further. 

This signifies that the ditference between b and a is to be 
subtracted. Now, if 6 is subtracted, this will take away too 
much by a, which is therefore to be added. Hence, this 
expression signifies that 6 is to be taken away, and a is to be 
added. Again, in the expression a—b, let a be considered the 
larger, and let m represent the number of units that a exceeds 
6. Thena—b=m. The expression b—a (a being still con- 
sidered the larger) is equal to—m. But we have seen that 
a—b=—(b—a). Hence, m=—(—m); that is, the attach- 
ing an additive quantity produces the same effect as taking 
away, or subtracting, an equal subtractive quantity. For ex- 
ample ; by the convention above, a is a quantity larger than 
by m. Hence, a—m=b. Now, taking from the quantity 
(a—m) the subtractive quantity —m, there is left a, a quan- 
tity larger than (@a—m) by m. ‘This the teacher may illus- 
trate by many examples. 

To multiply one number by another, is to take the multipli- 
cand as many times as there are units inthe multiplier. Hence, 
the phrases, “to multiply plus by plus;” ‘to multiply minus 
by minus,” &c., have, in themselves, no signification. ‘They 
may, doubtless, at a certain stage of the pupil’s knowledge, be 
used safely, as substitutes for more lengthened expressions ; 
but I would recommend that they be avoided at first. 

In the expression a—b, if m denotes the difference between 
a and 6, then, when a is the larger, a—b=-+-m, and when 6 1s 
the larger, a—b——m. Hence, m additive, or m, may always 
be considered as the representative of the required operation 
under the first supposition ; and a subtractive, or —m, under the 
second ; that is, we may always consider a positive quantity as 
the result of an operation in which the number to be added is 
larger than that to be subtracted, and a subtractive quantity as 
the result of an operation in which the number to be subtracted 
is larger than that to be added. 

We proceed to consider the multiplication of a—b by e—d, 
which may be expressed (a —b) (c—d), and is to be interpreted 


a—b taken (c—d) times. Let m be the difference between ~ 


a and 6, and let n be the difference between c and d; then 
(a—b) (c—d)=mn; and we proceed to inquire what sign 
the product mn will have under the different circumstances. 
Ifa is larger than }, and c is larger than d, m and n are both 
positive ; as an additive quantity, taken a certain number of 
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times, must give an additive product. Hence, +m multiplied 
by +2 is equal to -+- mn. 

Again, if is larger than a, m is negative, and, as a subtractive 
quantity, taken a certain number of times, must give a sub- 
tractive product. Hence, —m multiplied by + is equal to 
—mn. We will examine the results when n is negative, that 
is, when d is larger than e. 

m X(e—d), when a is greater than b. 


This gives | me—md. Now, if d is larger than c, the 
essential sign of this product is negative. Hence, in the case 
supposed, me—md =—mn ; or, 


+m multiplied by —z gives a negative product. 

In the last place, we will take —m, c—d times. Taken c 
times, the product is, as stated above, —c. Now, we have 
taken —m too many times by d; hence, we subtract —md 
from —mc, which, according to the previous reasoning, gives 
—me+md. Now, if d is larger than c, the essential sign of 
this product is plus. 

Hence, —m multiplied by —n gives + mn. 

To recapitulate : 

A positive quantity may always be considered as the result 
of an operation in which the number of positive units exceeds 
the number of negative. 

A negative quantity may always be considered as the result 
of an operation in which the number of negative units exceeds 
the number of positive. 

A positive quantity, taken the number of times denoted by a 
number with a positive sign, gives a positive product. 

A negative quantity, taken as above, gives a negative product. 

A positive quantity, taken the number of times denoted by 
a number with a negative sign, gives a negative product. 

A negative quantity, taken as above, gives a positive product. 





[For the Common School Journal.] 


NEW APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


Cornell’s School Globe.— This cheap little affair is really 
one of the happiest inventions that we have seen for many a 
day. It would be very difficult to give any description of it that 
could be understood ; but any one can understand us when we 
say that the Globe costs but three dollars ; and yet, by the man- 
ner in which it is mounted, it performs all the problems usually 
taught with the most expensive globes far better than they do, 
while it explains other phenomena, not taught by them, with 
beautiful simplicity. 

The Globe, about five inches in diameter, and well engraved 
and colored, instead of revolving on its poles, turns on a wire, 
which is inclined twenty-three and a half degrees from a verti- 
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eal, and 1s fixed in a circular stand. A circle, resembling the 
brazen meridian of common globes, surrounds this globe, but not 
from pole to pole, as usual. It coincides with the plane offhe 
ecliptic, is vertical, and turns upon two points representing the 
poles of the ecliptic. On the stand, around the wire on which 
the globe turns, the months and days of the year, as well 
as the usual signs of the zodiac, are neatly marked, and, at- 
tached to the revolving circle which has just been described, is 
an index pointing to the calendar below. By making this index 
point to any day in the year, the position of the earth in regard 
to the sun on that day, the sun’s declination, the length of 
day and night, the season of the year, &c. &c., are at once ex- 
hibited to the eye, and so simply that any child can understand 
the various phenomena. ‘The zones, tropics, and polar circles, 
are not only shown, but the reason why they are drawn where 
they are is distinctly shown also. No ecliptic is drawn on the 
globe crossing the equator eternally in the same spot, but the 
place of the sun is on the revolving circle, his distance north 
or south of the equator is shown, and as the globe revolves 
it shows his track around the earth from day to day. This 
Globe was invented by Silas Cornell, of the society of Friends, 
and partakes in no small degree of the practical character, 
economy, and simplicity, which distinguish that society. 

Fowle’s Outline Map of Massachusetts. —'This is an outline 
of the State, much larger than the map published by the Legis- 
lature, and much more distinctly drawn. ‘The towns are 
numbered, but not named, and each one is distinctively colored. 
The whole map, instead of having degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, is cut into ten mile squares, measuring trom the State 
House in Boston. A little Geography or Key accompanies the 
map, in which every town is described, with its census, date of 
incorporation, and other useful particulars. On one corner of the 
map are a fac-simile of the first map of Massachusetts ever 
engraved, published in London, 1634, and also of the first map 
ever engraved in the United States, bearing date 1677. These 
maps cannot be told from the originals, so well are they exe- 
cuted; and as the originals cannot be had for love or money, it 
must be an object for antiquarians to possess so fine a copy of 
them. The price of the map, seven or eight feet by five or six, 
beautifully colored, varnished, and mounted on rollers, is five 
dollars. We hope every school in the State will be furnished 
with a copy of the map and one of the globes, that the children 
may get some correct ideas about the world, and especially 
about that part so grossly neglected by our school geographies, 
viz. our own State, MassacuuserTts. GALILEO. 

i> Our correspondent has omitted to say that the Globe and 
Map, above described, are for sale by Wm. B. Fowle, at the 
office of the Common School Journal, 138} Washington 
Street, Boston. 
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Row on. — ‘“ For the first five years of my professional life,” 
said a gentleman to us, “I had to row against wind, stream, 
and tide.” ‘And what did you do?” was our question. 
“Do?” replied he; “do? why, I rowed on, to be sure.” And 
so he did row on, and to a good purpose too, until he came to 
the open sea, took favorable breezes, and brought his voyage 
to a most successful termination, leaving behind him a most en- 
viable reputation of worth and wisdom, impressing his strong 
mind and excellent character deep and clear on the commu- 
nity in which he lived, and obtaining an immortality, more 
worthy than a monarch’s crown, in the respectful memory 
of thousands. His remarks deserve to be remembered as a 
motto. The great business of all is, to ‘row on” with un- 
flinching courage and steady perseverance. All trades and 
professions have their difficulties, and almost every individual 
meets with discouragements. The only way, therefore, to 
go ahead, is to ‘‘row on.” Decision of character, determina- 
tion of will, the resolution to press on, when sure we are on 
the right track, or in pursuit of a good and honorable end, — 
this is the secret of living so as to come out at last safe and 
sound. ‘T’here are “lions” in every path, and they must be 
met and conquered, or the hope of ultimate success must be 
abandoned. A poor man, with a tribe of children, finding 
work hard to be got, and hard when it is got, sometimes will 
almost despair; every thing will seem to be against him; but 
let him not be cast down; let him “row on,” and by-and-by 
matters will very likely grow brighter. As with the poor man, 
so with all men. Head winds are to be expected ; contrary 
currents will come ; the tide does not always run with us; but 
never mind, — ‘row on! ’’?— pull the harder, till the oars bend 
again, and victory will wait upon and reward patient endeavors. 
Those who have arisen from obscurity to eminence, — those 
who from being poor have become rich,—those who, born 
in the midst of ignorance, have forced their way among the 
learned, — those who have made themselves, have generally 
been those who understood the importance of “rowing on.” 
“A faint heart never won a fair lady,” nor any thing else. — 
Every Youth's Gazette. 





Dr. Jounson, in his Dictionary, defines a garret as “a room 
on the highest floor of the house ;” and a cock-loft, as “the 
room over the garret.” 
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